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jhe you look in the map of Asia, you will find the little country of 

Palestine lying along the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, and 
this land was once the home of a people called the Hebrews. The 
Hebrews called themselves God’s ‘Chosen Peopie,” and they 
thought that He cared more for them than for any other people 
on the earth. 

They thought of Him more as a stern God, whom they obeyed 
out of fear, than as a loving Father who cares for all His children, 
and they thought, too, that when they had done wrong, He would 
be very angry with them and not listen to their prayers, instead of 
thinking as we do now that God is always ready to forgive us if we 
will try to do right. 

The Hebrew fathers used to tell their children wonderful stories 
of the first men and women who ever lived in the world; and here 
are two of those very same stories to which Hebrew children 

istened thousands of years ago. 


I—THE MAKING OF THE WORLD. 


qu very first story they told was about the Creation of the 
World. When the Hebrew children asked their fathers who 
made the beautiful world we live in, they said that God made it a 
great many years ago. 
In the beginning the heavens and the earth*were made; but at 
first the earth was not like the world we know, It was all dark and 
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silent, until one day God said “Let there be light”; and He called 
the light Day, and the darkness Night. 

On another day, the Hebrews said, God divided the earth from 
the sky; and as the world was covered all over with water, He 
brought the waters together into seas and rivers, and also made 
clouds and mists. 

When the waters were gathered into their proper places, the dry 
land began to appear; and on the next day God made grass to 
grow upon it, and also trees and flowers and other green things; and 
the dry land He called Earth. 

On a fourth day, God spoke again, and the sun shone through 
the grey mists, warming the land and making everything bright 
and lovely. And when the sun sank in the west, the moon and 
the stars were shining in the sky. 

The day after, so the story says, God filled the waters with all 
kinds of fish; and singing and chirping birds began to fly through 
the air. And God blessed these creatures, and told them to live and 
be happy in His world. 

Now that there was grass growing on the earth, with the warm 
sunshine in the daytime, God made all kinds of animals,—wild 
beasts, and cattle, and serpents, and other wonderful creatures. 

And on this sixth day, last of all, God made man to live and 
work upon this beautiful earth, and as He had blessed His other 
creatures, He blessed man also, and gave him charge over every 
living thing in the world. 

At the end of these six days, God looked over His work, and saw 
how beautiful and good everything was: then the Hebrews said 
He rested from His labour to show us that it is good for men and 
animals, who have to work all the week, to rest one day out of the seven. 


Il.—THE GREAT FLOOD. 


i Re very early days, there was a great FLoop over that part of the 
f earth which was known to the Hebrews. 

The old stories tell us that there were a great many wicked 
people in the world, people who knew what was right, but who did 
wrong, and many of them were drowned in this great flood. 

But there was a good man, they said, called Noah, who loved 
God and who tried to do right. And God remembered Noah, and 
He told him to make a large ship, called an ark, so that it could 
float upon the water. Into this ark, God told Noah to take his wife 
and his children, and two of every kind of animal and bird that they 
could find. 

Then it began to rain, and for five months it rained, until the earth 
was covered with water, and not a tree or a living thing could be seen 
anywhere, not even the rocks on the highest hills. 

The people who had not listened to God’s voice were drowned, 
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but because Noah had been a good man, God took care of him and 
all that were in the ark with him. After the rain had stopped, God 
sent a wind to dry the earth, and the waters sank below the hills, so 
that the ark no longer floated, but rested on the ground again. 

Then Noah sent a raven and a dove out of the Ark, and the raven 
flew to and fro on his strong wings, but the little dove soon came 
back again, because there was nothing for her to perch upon. So 
Noah waited a week, and then he sent out. the dove once more, and 
this time when she came back in the evening, she brought a green 
olive leaf in her mouth, and Noah knew that at last there were trees 
to be seen above the water. 

Still Noah waited another week before he sent out his dove for 
a third time, but she never came back again, because the earth was 
dry, so Noah and his children came out of the ark, and they knelt 
down on the ground and thanked their God for having taken care of 
them all through the flood. 

And God made a promise to Noah and to his children that He 
would never send another flood upon the earth. And as a sign of 
this promise, He said He would set His bow in the clouds, so that 
men should learn to trust Him, and Noah called God’s bow the 
Rainbow,—and this was the story the Hebrews told their children 


about the beautiful rainbow. 
IsaABEL LAWFORD. 


Lessons on Guilarian Hocirine. 


IV.—THE UNITARIAN DOCTRINE OF HUMAN NATURE, 


T is necessary for us to dwell a little further upon the fact that the 
Unitarian doctrine of human nature is very different from that 
entertained by our orthodox friends. You will see at once that the view 
we take of human nature must colour all our thoughts, both in regard to 
religion and the conduct of life. The question may be put in this way: 
Do you regard human nature as containing in itself a divine quality, or 
do you look upon it as decayed and fallen, like the ruins of a once 
magnificent temple? We adopt the former doctrine; our friends in 
other churches generally hold the latter. And it makes this difference in 
another part of our belief, that instead of looking, as they do, for some 
miraculous plan of salvation, outside mankind, we look for salvation, 
here and hereafter, by means of the simple, natural development of 
whatever is good in life and character, by God the Father’s help, and as 
we trust in His great mercy. We do not look to the vicarious merits of 
another, but, by earnestly following the highest ideals we know, seek to 
unfold the truth and love that is implanted in our being. ‘This is for 
us the way of salvation, as simple and beautiful as the way of the flower 
which unfolds its life and sweetness from within. ‘‘ The word of God is 
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nigh thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart, that thou mayst doit.” ‘What 
doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God?” 

It is sometimes said that Unitarians are a high-minded class of 
persons because they expect salvation in return for their own goodness 
and good works. Those who regard Jesus Christ as the atoning sacrifice 
possess the great virtue of humility, but we are self-righteous. It is 
always difficult to answer a charge of this kind. I can only say I hope 
it is not a true charge. I do not think that Unitarians really shut their 
eyes to the fact, and the sadness, of the sin we see in the world, 
or are conscious of in our own heart and life, I would not have what I have 
said about the divine quality which human nature contains so interpreted 
as though I could treat lightly, or with indifference, the terrible reality of 
evil. Our religious belief would indeed be shallow if it did not lead us to 
make confession of sin in the world, and the blight which sin has so often 
brought upon humanity. Nor can we escape the personal experience of 
this repentant sorrow. ‘“‘If we say we have no sin we deceive ourselves, 
and the truth is not in us.’”’ Weare conscious of our evil propensities, 
our selfish dispositions, which sometimes gain a shameful mastery over 
us. Whatever the Unitarian doctrine of human nature may be, it must 
take all this into account, that ‘‘ all we like sheep have gone astray.” 


(1.) Human Nature Gop’s WorKMANSHIP. 


And yet we hold fast to our principle that human nature is not 
“fallen,” in the sense in which that word is used in popular theology ; 
we believe that it is essentially good, still having in it the divine element 
which the Creator has once breathed into all souls. For we must remem- 
ber that we are now speaking not of men’s work, but of God’s work. 
We are not responsible for our nature, but only for using it well; for 
obeying all that is true and lovely in its affections, and checking every 
wrong impulse, so far as light 1s given us, and by so much strength as 
God may impart. ‘‘ God made man in His own image ;”’ and I cannot 
believe that He made men with the power or the will so evil, that they can 
entirely destroy the divine germ of life within them. In that eternal force 
of goodness we have faith; notwithstanding the gross passions and 
the works of sin and shame which form an undoubted part of the life of 
men. 

Let me try to present my meaning more specifically, though I cannot 
hope to make a difficult subject quite easy to you, and must therefore ask 
you to lend me all your attention. 


(2.) Goop aS WELL as EvIL VISIBLE IN LIFE. 


It often occurs to me as a somewhat curious thing that when people 
speak about human nature, in the ordinary manner of conversation, they 
seem to have only ha/f of it in their minds, and that, unfortunately, the 
worse half. I can tell you how this has come about: it has crept into 
the common thought and common speech out of the wretched theology 
that has been taught at church for so many generations past. Theology 
says—‘‘ Man is fallen; human nature is corrupt ; all the virtue and beauty 
are vanished out of life; God needs to work a miracle to save us from 
sin and death.’’ Now, with this condemnation of human nature, as it 
were, ringing in their ears, people refer all sorts of wicked doings to 
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human nature; and never think of referring what is good to the same 
source! Ifa person has given way to temptation and done wrong ; if he 
is seen to indulge in a vicious course of life—they say—‘‘Ah, human 
nature, you see!’’ and that is supposed to explain the whole matter. 
But now, if one leads a life of virtue, performs noble actions at the 
gracious prompting of his hedrt, they hardly ever explain these things 
by a reference to human nature! Yet why not? Surely they have as 
much right to be quoted as samples of it! If the sinner is human, so 
also is the saint; if Cain was man, so also was Jesus; and we can have 
no doctrine of humanity which does not include the ‘‘Saviour,” and all 
who save us by their goodness. Virtue, aspiration, love, and all the 
words and deeds of men by which their inward graces are expressed, 
represent human nature just as correctly as the sins of which we were 
speaking a few minutes ago. That is what we Unitarians urge. The 
divine quality which finds various expression in life and conduct has an 
indisputable claim also to be received into our doctrine. We must take 
our specimens, also, from those who have wrought righteousness and loved 
mercy, and who, as Scripture declares concerning some of them, have 
been ‘‘well-pleasing’’ unto God. Nor is it well to so dwell on our own 
faults and failings as to think that they represent our nature, while the 
good spirit which works in us and the prayers we inwardly make for 
higher goodness, do not. Let us not overlook the ‘‘ better part ” in our 
souls, or the light which lighteneth every man coming into the world, 


(3.) Tue Goop FounpartIion. 


So far, my young friends, I have asked you simply to register the 
good behaviour of human life, and the good heart it springs from, as a 
part of your creed. Now I go even a step further, and say that I con- 
sider this ‘‘better part’’ the right foundation on which to build our faith, 
rather than the view that our fellow Christians entertain. The good 
power in human souls is greater than the evil. I make that statement 
first out of my faith that it must be so. But there is the experience of 
history to appeal to. For what is progress? It is the triumph of good 
over evil in the world. One by one the old wrongs are redressed; wider 
grows the bound of freedom as the principles of justice and brotherhood 
come into nearer view, and slowly men learn the arts of peace and of 
mutual life. Such is the rule. 

But if that be the rule, it proves this—that goodness is the stronger 
power in the human soul. Sin is not in the roots of humanity, but some- 
thing, as it were, grafted in upon our being. The figure of the tree is 
always instructive when we are considering these questions. Man is like 
the tree which God’s right hand has planted, the natural tendency of 
which is to produce sweet blossoms and wholesome fruit. A disease has, 
however, laid hold upon the plant, and prevents much of that hope 
from being fulfilled. The disease is serious enough. Yet it is not mortal. 
Still is the nutritious sap being drawn through the roots out of the soil. 
Let the gardener tend the garden well ; let him see that the good plants 
have plenty of air, that they get the full measure of sunshine and rain; 
let him do his part according to the time and season; then will the result 
be not a fallen humanity, but manhood and womanhood fruitful with 
truth and grace, and childhood, like the beautiful blossoms; then through 
human nature the glory of God will shine forth. Such an illustration 
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may be used to suggest to your minds what the Unitarian doctrine of 
human nature is; a nature made for righteousness, and gifted with the 
high faculty of love, like Him from whom we came, yet affected with some 
ailment we call sin. 

Salvation is man’s full return to health; all that leads us to make 
spiritual effort to realise the law of goodness in our life and character. 
Jesus Christ is the true man—the perfect pattern of what we were all 
meant to be. And so it comes about that we can fix our thoughts upon 
his example and speak of him, not indeed as the only Saviour who dues 
some redeeming work in our stead, but as the chief among our saviours 
—those whose noble lives stimulate us to put forth our energy in the 
cultivation of a perfect life, which is the Father’s life breathing in His 
children. 


(4.) Tue Unitarian Docrrine_ oF THE DEVIL. 


Perhaps this is the right point at which to say a word or two about 
the doctrine of the Devil, which happily is not so much heard of now-a-days 
in churches and chapels as it used to be. A facetious description of 
Unitarians puts it that they are the religious people ‘‘who have no 
devil.”” You know that many parts of the Bible are pervaded with an 
idea of a personal spirit of evil, who goes up and down in the earth, 
tempting men astray. ‘‘Satan,” the ‘‘ Devil,’’ the ‘Evil One,” are 
names which indicate this idea. The ancients were very much given to 
clothing many of the great principles of life with personality. It 
is not easy to trace how much of this indicated real belief, and how 
much of it was simply what we may call poetical expression. The 
Satan in Milton’s Paradise Lost is a modern instance of the purely 
poetic use of the name. Popular theology has never been quite clear what 
or who the Devil is, but, as a means of frightening people into religion, 
has made much vague use of the term as the symbol of a great ghostly 
enemy of God and man, half real, half imaginary, who is always leading 
men into mischief. I hope that we are clear about it. The evil one to 
us is the evil thoughts of our heart; the inclinations, come from whence 
they may, which lead us sometimes to do evil. We know no more. 
Evil is a great mystery, but we need not institute an evil being outside 
our own nature in order to explain it. 

J. T. Marriorr. 


Outline Lectures to Boung sen. 


IV.—WHO WILL GIVE ME AID? 


i my last lecture I pointed out how emphatically life was a BATTLE ; 

and I showed how a young man must have something definite to 
jight for ; that he must be well armed, have a brave spirit, be always on 
his guard, veady for battle, prompt to obey, and willing to die; and I 
asserted that though many times you would seem to be left alone in the 
conflict, with no one to cheer and encourage you, yet that in fact there 
were helpers, and that you were never left alone, 
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I now take up the next and most natural question—Who will give me 
aid? The battle is unavoidable. No young man can go through his 
career without meeting temptations and trials; and he cannot escape 
from giving some account of them. We have seen what sort of a prepara- 
tion he must make to carry on the warfare. Thoroughly equipped, and 
with lofty resolution, he must go into the field of battle. For he must 
have the personal fitness and courage, or he cannot help but be beaten. 
He must rely upon himself, trust his own nature, or he will certainly fall. 
But self-reliance is not all; an army must have officers and a com- 
mander. Without leaders the most heroic soldiers are in danger of 
complete destruction. Besides, your perils and foes are so numerous ; 
they spring up full armed on every side; turn where you will they meet 
you, and are ready for the death-grapple. Have you no comrades? Is 
no helper nigh? What forces are on your side? 

(i.) All of you, or nearly all, have friends who love you, and who 
are following your career with anxious solicitude. Even the orphan boy, 
the lonely one, has the memory of those who are gone to aid him, and 
the desire to keep his name unsullied. He has home-love, or precious 
memories. And those who have not these dear ones to love them “still 
fondly keep some cherished memory.’’ Thus you have the conviction 
that you must win in your life-battle, or you will bring some grey hairs 
‘(in sorrow to the grave,’’ or sully some holy memory. You are aided, 
then, by this love or memory. 

(ii.) Perhaps in addition to this home-love ormemory, you may have 
some one nearer and dearer, some valued companion whose good opinion 
you cherish. The thought of these—of their sorrow if you fall away 
from goodness—will aid you. If a temptation is growing upon you, you 
will call up the faces of these dear ones, and they will aid you to fight 
your battle. 

(ili.) The spirit of emulation rises within you ; you have read great 
books ; you have felt your hearts throbbing with excitement as you have 
read of great deeds ; the names of heroes are on your lips; the story of 
their lofty bravery and endurance thrills your souls; you see how they 
suffered and were strong; how they fought and conquered; and you say, 
with a lofty courage, ‘‘what man has done man may do;”’ these were 
only men like me—I can be like them; and the flood-tide of noble 
emulation swells in your souls, and you are aided in your battle. 

(iv.) The spirit of the age will aid you. That spirit is one of 
progress. Everything tends to the nobler and the higher. We are 
changing all things for the better. The past no longer satisfies. Great 
as were its achievements, we are impatient until we can do better, A 
modern poet thus interprets the spirit of the age :— 


“Forward! ye deluded nations, 

Progress is the rule of all : 

Man was made for healthful effort ; 
Tyranny has crushed him long; 

He shall march from good to better, 
And do battle with the wrong. 

Standing still is childish folly, 
Going backward is a crime; 

None should patiently endure 

Any ill that he can cure,” 
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This spirit of progress works in you. You want to do better than 
your fathers did. Reverencing them, you want to leave enduring foot- 
prints on the rocks of time. You want to feel that when you die it may 
be said of you :—‘‘ Though the snow rests on our unrecorded grave, and 
our name be forgotten, we can leave a world behind us that is better, and 
fairer, and holier, because we have lived in it; and rising to our own 
stature, we shall have taught little children to rise to a stature greater 
than our own, and by their Christianity to shame the poor religion which 
you or I have learned to live.’ (Parker.) 

(v.) All the great men who have ever lived will give you aid. Their 
deeds and thoughts are your heritage. They are your spiritual ancestry. 
Because they lived, you are what you-are. They are God’s prophets 
pointing you to the boundless future. These men have fought battles 
like yours, met temptations like yours, gained victories, and now they 
tell you how they conquered. Every one of them stands ready to help 
you. Go forth to meet them, and you will find how readily they grasp 
your hand, and how well they fight for you. 

(vi.) You are surrounded by aids—(a) the literature of the age: (0) 
the lecture-room and literary institution; (c) the Sunday school and the 
church; (d) the ministers of religion. All these stand ready to serve 
you. They even do more. Not waiting to be called, they call to you. 
Eager to help you, they press forward. Your helpers are on every side. 
But I have left yet to be spoken of, one of the greatest of helpers. 

(vil.) Jesus of Nazareth. Once a young man like you; tempted in 
all points like you; perfected through suffering ; he is indeed a divine 
helper. Are you troubled? weary? harrassed? have you lost your way? 
does your heart sink within you? are you groping in the darkness? are 
you needing a helping hand? O my brothers, here is a helper ready 
to bless, comfort, guide, sustain you. His voice sounds over the long 
centuries, and bids you follow him, 

(vili.) But highest and best of all, we fall back upon the words of 
the Psalmist—‘‘ God is mine helper.’’ Of course you are not unmindful 
that God is the fountain of all help. It is from Him we get all the 
helpers I have spoken of. But in yet another and special way is He 
your helper. He comes nigh to yoursoul. You can always find Him. 
A thought, a sigh, a prayer, an upward breathing, and He is nigh. 
He never leaves you. You may be ‘‘ groping blindly in the darkness,” 
but only put out your hands, and you will ‘‘touch God’s right hand 
in the darkness, and be lifted up and strengthened.’’ He knows 
all about you; what is your strength; what are your trials; and His 
hosts encamp about you day and night. You are not permitted to fight 
the life-battle alone ; it is not with you a mere soldier’s battle; but you 
have the noblest officers, and a commander who cannot err. Do not 
think, then, that you are alone, and have no helpers: an innumerable 
company attend upon you, and God’s all-animating voice calls you. 

Go forth, then, to this life-battle ; fight for yourself, and you will find 
that God is fighting with you. ‘‘And let it be remembered that this 
divine aid is really help. It does not supersede human exertion, but 
helps to make it effective. It does not overbear the human faculties, 
but invigorates them. The human soul lives in the midst of heavenly 
help.” (Peabody.) 

. James C. STREET, 
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Studies of Shubsyere’s Plays. 
Il—KING LEAR. (Continued.) 


GONERIL AND REGAN. 


ae soon began to learn the beauty of the ‘‘fault’’ for which he 

banished his youngest daughter. After that rash deed all things 
begin to tumble into confusion and ruin. Goneril and Regan agree with 
each other to treat their old father with indifference, from indifference 
they proceed to insult, then they reject him from their homes and form a 
conspiracy against his life. It is when writhing under this ingratitude 
that he wonders how he could have been moved to such fury by Cordelia’s 
“most small fault,’”? and speaks those well-known words :— 


How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child! 


If this play is like a Gothic cathedral with Cordelia for its patron 
saint, then Goneril and Regan are like those monstrous forms which you 
sometimes find looking down upon you from a cornice, or glaring in 
hideous deformity from the stonework of a gargoyle. They are utterly 
bad, demonic in their wickedness. In our last study, I said that 
Shakspere never lets Lady Macbeth transgress those human limits, 
within which she still claims our sympathy. But here he has depicted 
two furies in woman’s form, without pity or remorse, incapable of repen- 
tance. And as we look at them, we see the vindication of Cordelia in 
her ‘‘ most small fault.’ Rather than that she should have ranked 
herself, even for one compliant moment, with these monsters of hypocrisy 
and vice, it was better that she should protect her soul by cold reserve 
and unyielding dignity, even though there should descend a torrent of 
disaster, to end in darkness and death. Victor Hugo says that Shaks- 
pere takes ingratitude, and gives this monster two heads, Goneril and 
Regan. Sometimes I feel inclined to regard these two sisters not so 
much as individual women as dramatic representations of the powers of 
evil in their most hateful form. In Macbeth the powers of evil are 
symbolised by the witches, carrying on their ritual of sin around the 
bubbling cauldron. But as long as we do not yield to their enchantments 
we merely shudder and pass on; they are outside the pale of human 
nature; they have nothing in common with ourselves. But we notice in 
this play how Shakspere entirely dismisses all the machinery of ghosts 
and witches; most firmly does he refuse to move one step beyond 
the limits of the natural. And by that repudiation of supernatural 
agency he intensifies the terror, the pity and the pathos. We can calmly 
watch the witches at their unclean rites; but Goneril and Regan are the 
more terrific in their wickedness, because they bear human relations, 
because these incarnate fiends are daughters, sisters, wives, who outrage 
by their evil passions every sanctity of domestic life. They represent 
evil as the abnormal, inorganic element, which threatens to break every 
bond, to dissolve every relation, and to reduce the structure of society 
into a chaos of conflicting wills. Humanity is gradually being built up 
into a living temple of God; but there are dread agencies of denial and 
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disruption, which in the*night of sin attempt. to pull into ruin all that 
has been reared during the day by the powers of truth and goodness. 
Beneath this unfinished temple there are frequent shocks of earthquake, 
which remind us that there are still at work those powers of darkness 
which, if they could attain their purpose, would tumble the whole 
structure into hideous. ruin. And the very principle which animates 
these evil agencies is SELF-WILL, a devouring egoism which seeks alone 
to satiate its enormous greed. Given a multitude of such creatures as 
Goneril and Regan living together, and you have the most dreadful Hell 
conceivable. Shakspere does not say that there ever actually was a 
Goneril or a Regan; but as he wishes to explore humanity not only in 
its actualities but also in its highest and lowest possibilities, he here gives 
the frightful representation of the conditions into which sin tends to 
reduce human nature, according to the powerful words of the Apostle in 
Fames i. 14, 15. In these two sisters we have a picture of the finished 
work of sin, of the issues of self-will unchecked by reverence and love. The 
soul left to itself, every divine law defied and every human bond burst 
asunder, with no central force to hold it to its orbit, goes rushing in 
unrestrained fury, carrying ruin in its path, until it flings itself into utter 
destruction. If a soul could thus be left to itself, unchecked in its career 
by the offended grace of God, such alone could be its awful doom. 


MapDNESs AND STORM. 


In a world like this, where souls are bound together in indissoluble 
bonds, every act of sin carries with it immeasurable consequences, and 
creates a wide-spreading whirlpool of suffering, in which good and evil 
are alike involved. The self-will of Lear and his two daughters involves 
others than themselves in woe and anguish. Not only Cordelia, but the 
noble Kent, the filial Edgar, and the faithful Fool have to bear a load of 
vicarious suffering ; and though their fidelity never wavers, they have to 
feel the sad consequences of the sins of others. We learn this lesson in 
the tempest that pours its rage alike on good and evil. That pitiless 
storm, in which the outcast king finds himself the companion of miserable 
beggars and naked wretches, is the outward and visible sign of the 
sweeping passions which are working a convulsion in the moral world. 
Sin is a return to chaos ; the rupture of sacred human relations is more 
terrible than would be the dissolution of those laws which bind the 
universe and maintain its order. Nothing terrifies men more than 
events which seem to bode the breaking up of the structure of the world. 
The sun eclipsed at midday, the quaking of the solid earth, the flashing 
of some strange comet across the familiar sky, the sea in wild fury 
transgressing its ancient bounds, the rushing whirlwind which carries 
destruction in its path, the blinding fire of heaven, which seems to pour 
down on helpless men the vengeance of an angry God,—these have 
always convulsed men’s minds with dread, because they seem to be the 
breaking up of those foundations on which repose the stability of the 
world and the security of human life. Now, in this furious tempest, to 
which the old king finds himself exposed, Shakspere would have us 
realise the fact that the moral world is suffering from some frightful 
catastrophe. This outward storm of deluge, wind, and fire, is but the 
feeble symbol of the down-rushing of ruin and misery, caused by the 
storm of human selfishness and passion. And so we find that the king 
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almost feels it a relief to his mental anguish to expose his body to the 
terrors of nature. He cries :— 
Spit, fire! spout, rain! 

Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters : 

I tax not you, you elements, with unkindness; 

I never gave you kingdom, called you children, 

You owe me no subscription: then let fall 

Your horrible pleasure; here I stand, your slave, 

A poor, infirm, weak, and despised old man. 


And when Kent entreats him to take shelter in the hovel, he replies :— 


Thou think’st ’tis much that this contentious storm 
Invades us to the skin: so ’tis to thee; 

But where the greater malady is fixed, 

The lesser is:scarcedelt. . 4.7). 

Rin gece & When the mind’s free, 
The body’s delicate: the tempest in my mind 
Doth from my senses take all feeling else 
Save what beats there. 

Prithee, go in thyself; seek thine own ease: 
This tempest will not give me leave to ponder 
On things would hurt me more. 


We sometimes complain about the cruelties of nature, but they are 
light indeed when compared with the spiritual catastrophes which, in 
consequence of sin, descend upon human minds and hearts. 

In this storm we also have pride stripped bare, and self-will subju- 
gated into shame and penitence. The king, perhaps for the first time, 
feels sympathy with the poor and the outcast, and speaks his penitence 
for a selfish life :— 


Poor naked wretches, whosoe’er you are 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 
Your looped and windowed raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these? Oh, I have ta’en 

Too little care of this! Take physic, pomp; 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 

That thou mayst shake the superflux to them, 

And show the heavens more just. 


Here is the proud king wandering over the heath, with a naked beggar 
and a motley fool as his companions; and yet he has a better knowledge 
of himself than when clothed in purple and seated on a throne! ‘‘ Truly 
man walketh in a vain show.’’ But the emptiest show is when pomp and 
parade and power are taken for the essential attributes of manhood. 
We say that Lear was mad when he tore off his clothes to become like 
the naked wretch before him, ‘‘a poor, bare, forked animal ;’’ but the 
madness was still deeper-seated which once made him set more store by 
empty words than by true-hearted love. That is the torture which his 
fool’s random words are continually inflicting, as they remind him that 
he has brought this misery on himself by blind folly and headstrong 
passion. Lear chose the daughters who have made him an outcast; he 
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banished the daughter, the thought of whose love is now only a bitter 
reproach and a maddening memory. Self-will is madness ; and Lear’s 
pitiful insanity is the outward symbol of the moral derangement which so 
long has been distracting his soul. 


Tue TriumpH oF LOVE. 


Shakspere frequently displays a wonderful audacity of genius; but 
I sometimes marvel how he daved to end this play with such an awful 
catastrophe. Cordelia comes with the army of France (to whose king 
she is married) to deliver her father from his foes, and restore him to his 
throne. Before the battle father and daughter meet, and by her healing 
touch, and gentle words, and loving glance, the old king is restored to 
reason. What divine pitifulness there is in that scene where the old 
man wakes from sleep, sees the face of Cordelia bending over him, and 
thinks she is a soul in bliss looking down on him out of heaven! He 
thinks he is dead and his soul bound upon a wheel of fire; out of his 
agony he looks up and sees the face of Cordelia as the face of an angel. 
It is all a dream to him, he is bewildered, until Cordelia’s tears drop 
down upon him, and then he knows that all is real :— 


Be your tears wet? yes, faith. I pray, weep not. 


‘Verily, man walketh in a vain show;”’ but love is real, devotion true, 
and tears are wet! Happy old man! to find himself blest by the love he 
cast away, and roused to real life by a rain of sacred tears. 

Then comes the battle, the struggle of the army of light against the 
army of darkness. If you had not been told the issue, you would feel 
certain, now, that victory must decide for this brave and faithful 
daughter. But, no! Goneril and Regan win the battle, and the old 
king dies of a broken heart with the body of the murdered Cordelia in 
his arms. In the very hour of victory, indeed, the two sisters pass away 
in violent deaths, Regan poisoned by Goneril, and Goneril choosing 
suicide in the exposure of her vice and treachery. Sin appears to be 
self-destructive; and we feel sure that a happier time is come for the 
distracted land now that the rulers of darkness are swept from their 
thrones. 

But what did Shakspere mean by Lear’s broken heart and Cordelia’s 
sacrificial death? He meant what providence means, when its events 
refuse to let us measure the worth of goodness by any outward triumph 
or earthly happiness; he meant to teach us that it was well for Cordelia 
to die a blessed martyr rather than have proved treacherous to her own 
pure heart; that it was better for Lear to pass through that purgatory 
of suffering and madness and find again the love he once outraged, than 
reign in royal state to the end of his days; better to die of a broken 
heart clasping his dead daughter to his breast, than go through life with 
that violent self-will which blinded his eyes and petrified his feelings. 
We need not too much mourn over such a death as this,—a death in 
which we have the conquest of pride and passion in love and penitence, 
and against the darkness of which a blessed saint shines in glorious 
martyrdom. ‘The play ends, indeed, in a heart-rending tragedy; but it 
also ends in the redemption of man through the supreme triumph of 
woman’s love. 

FRanK WALTERS. 
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Hessons om the Garly Christivns. 


Founded on the Book of Acts. 


XIII—SAUL, THE PERSECUTOR, BECOMES A DISCIPLE 
OF JESUS. (Acts ix. I-19, R.V.) 


Our Lesson.—The voice of conscience leads ever into nobler life. 


ScENE AND PeERsons.—We come now to think of the greatest 
disciple that Jesus ever had; indeed some people have said that but for 
Saul (afterwards called Paul) the Christian church could never have 
succeeded as it did, but would have died out of memory. Certainly he 
did more to spread the teaching of Jesus than any man of his day, and 
we ought to try and learn all we can about him. We have seen that he 
assisted at the stoning of Stephen, and afterwards became famous for his 
zeal in hunting out the heretics who were of Stephen’s way of thinking. 
Our chapter opens with an account of his fiery earnestness ; not content 
with ridding Jerusalem of the new teaching, he is found “ breathing 
threatening and slaughter’’ against the disciples still, and eager to 
hunt them out of the cities whither they have fled for safety. On his way 
to Damascus a sudden change falls on him. That change was the 
complete ‘‘ turning round’? or ‘‘ conversion’? of his mind on the subject 
of Jesus and religion. We have here an account of the outward events 
connected with this great change of mind, but we cannot do more than 
guess at the unspoken thoughts which led up to it. 

According to our writer, Saul set forth with letters cf arrest from the 
high priest at Jerusalem, and made for Damascus. This city was a 
famous place in the time of David, who put a garrison there to keep down 
the Syrians (/7 Sam. vill. 6). It was the first great city lying north of 
the land of Israel, which we may consider to be bounded in that direction 
by Mt. Hermon. It lies east of the Lebanon ranges, and even to this 
day itis a place of great importance. Beyond it, travelling inland, we 
enter the Syrian wilderness, the abode only of wandering Arab tribes. 
Owing to the beauty of its gardens the city looks very charming, es- 
pecially from a distance, and the Syrians love to call it a ‘‘ pearl sur- 
rounded with emeralds.’’ It is said that Mahomet refused to gaze upon 
its beauties, for he only expected to see Paradise once, and he preferred 
to see it hereafter. Here some of the disciples had taken refuge, thinking 
that they were safe with a hundred and fifty miles of troublesome journey 
between them and the high priest. 

Notice must be taken of the differences in the three accounts given 
of this journey of Saul. They will be found in this chapter, in chapters 
xxii. 6-11, and xxvi. 12-19. We must conclude that there was much 
uncertainty as to the details of the event, but that of the event itself, there 
was not theslightest doubt. A great flash of light blinded, and apparent- 
ly stunned Saul; he was led on helpless to the city ; he was sought out 
by a disciple, ‘‘Ananias,’’ and finally appeared unmistakeably as a 
champion of the cause he had sought to put down. 

NoTES ON THE VERSES.—Verse 2, ‘‘ The Way:”’ this was acommon 
title for the discipleship, and is applied in chapters xix. 9, 23, xxii. 4, 
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xxiv. 14,22. So we speak of Methodists, i.e. those who follow the method 
adopted by Wesley.—Verse 5, some ancient copyist trying to make the 
different accounts more like, has supplied some words here from xxvi. 14, 
not in R.v.—Verse’1o, we are not told how Ananias came to be at 
Damascus, but we may suppose he was one of the fugitives from the 
persecution which had befallen Stephen and his friends. We may notice 
the fondness of our writer for introducing ‘‘ visions,’’ especially when any 
great thing is about to be done.—Verse 11, Tarsus—a city of Cilicia, south 
of Mt. Taurus, at the south-east corner of Asia Minor. Saul was evidently 
a Hellenist or Grecian by birth, though his education had made him more 
zealous for the narrow Jewish ideal than many of his countrymen (Gal. i. 
14.).—Verse 17, ‘‘Be filled with the holy spirit.”” A new feeling was come 
into his mind. The fiery hate of the persecutor gave way before the passion 
to ‘‘save some.’’— Verse 18, ‘‘Scales’’ fell from his eyes according to this 
account. However this may be, is there not here a type of the clearing 
of the sight of the soul, as the new light of nobler truth dawns upon it ? 

SueGEstTivE THoucutTs.—(a) Saul, like many who have done very 
cruel deeds, was not at first aware of any wrong in his persecution. He 
thought he ‘‘offered service unto God” by killing those whom he thought 
to have false notions about Him. But when the gentle spirit of Jesus 
takes hold of a man’s mind he sees the wickedness of such actions. In 
old time religious people burnt those who differed from them, and it is 
only in recent years that the Christian church has been converted as Saul 
was to see the error of that course. Observe it was a nobleness in Saul 
that thus led him astray. It is right to be eager for the spread of truth ; 
but beware lest in our earnestnestness we should forget the ‘divine 
message, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them ; for this is the law and the prophets.’’ (2) We may 
learn from the action of Ananias to be willling to receive every promise 
of amendment. Saul had been a bitter foe of the disciples, but it was 
proper for a disciple of Jesus to welcome the first sign of better things. 

Questions.—(1) Where do we first read of Saul? (2) To what city 
did he belong? (3) Point out his probable road to Damascus. (4) How 
was it specially brave in Saul to become a disciple? 


XIV.—SAUL PREPARES FOR THE MINISTRY. 
Acts ix. 20-30. (Compare Gal. i. 11-24.) 


Our Lesson.—Study to be well fitted for your work in life. 


SCENE AND PERSows.—This chapter shows how careful we must be 
in our use of Acts. Saul has not left any full account of his conversion, 
and so we have to depend upon the three accounts in the book before us. 
But he told some very important facts about what followed in a letter to 
the Galatians, and by comparing the first chapter of this letter with this 
chapter of Acts, we find most interesting differences. Of course, where 
there is any contradiction, we can only accept Saul’s own account. He 
told the Galatians that ‘‘immediately’’ after his conversion he went away 
into Arabia, and then back to Damascus; and that he did not go up 
to Jerusalem till three years after. Also he most solemnly says (Gal. 1. 
19, 20) he only saw the two apostles Cephas, (i.e. Peter) and ‘‘ James, 
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the Lord’s brother.’’ Now the writer of Acts leaves out the visit to Arabia 
altogether; perhaps he did not know of it. But having told how Saul 
escaped death at Damascus by being let down ‘‘ through the wall” in a 
basket, (see JJ Cor. xi. 32, 33) he tells us that Saul was brought by 
Barnabas to ‘‘the apostles,’’ and that he had free intercourse with them. 
The impressions left by the two accounts are quite different, and all we 
can say here is that either the writer was misinformed, or that he shaped 
his narrative to suit a purpose of his own. 

Following Saul’s own statements, we have now to picture the great 
convert spending a time of meditation and study in some part of Arabia, 
then, returning to the beautiful city of gardens and minarets, Damascus, 
he begins his grand career of preaching the gospel of Jesus as ‘‘the 
Christ.” 

NovTESs ON THE VERSES.—Verse 20, Contrast this ‘‘ straightway ”’ 
with the ‘‘ immediately ’’ of Gal.i, 17.—Verses 23-25, Saul, in his second 
letter to the Corinthians, xi. 32-33, tells that ‘‘the governor under Aretas 
the king guarded the city.’ No doubt the orthodox Jews accused him 
of sedition against the Roman authority, as the priests had accused Jesus. 
There was a numerous colony of Jewish merchants and traders in 
Damascus. In the time of Nero, twenty years later, ten thousand Jews 
were killed here by order of the Emperor. The Syrian governor would 
try his best to keep the goodwill of the Jews. Saul escaped however, 
being lowered from one of the houses built on the great wall of the city, 
and once out toward the hills his flight was easy.—Verse 26, ‘‘ assayed ”’ 
‘‘tried.’? Wecan hardly imagine that after the three years which had 
occurred since Saul set out to Damascus, especially if he had preached 
the gospel so successfully as the writer says, the apostles at Jerusalem 
would be so reluctant to receive him. In that case they would have been 
foolish, not to say wicked, in their refusal to believe in his conversion, 
We must suppose the writer intends us to think of Saul as very anxious 
to thrust himself on the apostles, who had not heard what went on at 
Damascus, the ‘‘many days”’ of verse 23 not being sufficient for the 
news to travel; and that when Barnabas became sponsor for him they 
freely received him into their fellowship. How this differs from Saul’s 
own account has been noticed.—Verse 29, He at once takes up 
Stephen’s work among the Greek-speaking Jews ; his life-work lay in a 
larger world than that of the orthodox Hebrews.—Verse 30, He returns 
to Tarsus, whither Barnabas sends for him by and by, as we shall see. 

SuccesTive THoucuts.—(a) After the great struggle in Saul’s mind 
he needed a period of retirement from the world. No one can tell the 
cost of such a struggle who has not worked as passionately for some 
cause as he did, and afterwards felt what an utter mistake he has made. 
He had to sacrifice his reputation, to lay himself open to slander and 
suspicion, and to abandon the position of a highly respectable Pharisee 
for that of a member of a hated sect. He sought, as Jesus sought before 
his ministry began, a time in which he might wrestle down all tempting 
thoughts, a time to grow strong in holy spirit. Compare the lives of 
Buddha, Augustine, Mahomet. () How valuable is the office of the 
‘‘sons of consolation,’ those who like Barnabas greet the struggling 
souls of men, and help them into nobler activity for God’s kingdom. 

Questions.—(1) Jn what letter has Saul told about the events after 
his conversion? (2) What important fact 1s left out in Acts? (3) 
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Why, do you think, did Saul go to Avabia? (4) Name any others who 
have sought similar retirement before entering on their great work. 


XV.—THE STORY OF DORCAS. (Acts ix. 31-43.) 
Our Lesson.—A good name ts the best memorzal. 


ScENE AND Prrsons.—We must leave the career of the great 
‘“ apostle to the Gentiles,” and turn for a while to some stories connected 
with the other great apostle, Peter. We shall see, by and by, that these 
two were viewed by the early Christians as heads of two great parties in 
thechurch. As to the justice of this view, we shall be better able to judge 
when we have proceeded farther in our study ; but here we must notice 
some important things. We have seen that in the first chapters of this 
book the writer assigns many wonderful deeds to Peter; he is the 
chief figure among the apostles, and we almost lose sight of the others. 
When the Hellenist disciples began their great mission work, headed by 
Stephen, they are said to have been authorised by ‘‘ the twelve; ’’ and 
we have actually found one of the ‘‘seven”’ thus appointed, going through 
Samaria to adjacent parts, this being the first sign of carrying the gospel 
preaching beyond thecircle of the Jews. The story of the Ethiopian who 
was baptized by Philip introduces the idea of admitting even the Gentiles 
of far-off lands to the fellowship of the church. In the sections 
before us we shall see that Peter himself is credited with a great mission 
tour ‘‘ throughout all parts ;’’ and with this turning event in the history 
of Christianity comes the apostolic recognition that Gentiles may be 
admitted as disciples, without first becoming obedient to the law of Moses. 
But before we are to judge concerning this last point, we have two frag- 
ments of early Christian legend connected with Peter’s miraculous 
powers. The scene of the first event is Lydda, about thirty miles from 
Jerusalem, and about nine from Joppa, the modern Jaffa. There was an 
important church at Lydda in early centuries, and a famous council was 
held there in the year 415. One out of the many marvels ascribed 
to Peter is told in detail, but with evident touches of exaggeration. 
The second event occurs at Joppa itself. The good Dorcas, whose 
name has been ever since associated with benevolent work for clothing 
the poor, is said even to have been raised from the dead by Peter. 

Notes on THE VERSES.—Verse 31, ‘‘ Edified,”’ ‘‘ builded up.” It 
was a time of organizing in the churches, appointing leaders and teachers, 
and providing for carrying on the mission. By this time it is possible, 
apparently, to count disciples in all parts of the land of the Hebrews; 
Judea, Samaria, and Galilee alike sharing in the good work. Peter is 
said to have made a visitation of the churches, much as a bishop (or 
‘overseer ’’) of later days.—Verse 32, ‘‘ Saints,’’ hallowed ones; those 
set apart as devoted to God. This was the common name for disciples 
then ; now the word is limited in meaning, and implies an unusual piety. 
—Verse 33, ‘‘ Aéneas,’’ a Greek name; doubtless a Hellenist, but we 
cannot say whether a disciple or not.—Verse 34, ‘‘ Jesus Christ’? is still 
the power by which healing is said to come.—Verse 35, ‘‘All that dwelt,”’ 
&c. This wholesale conversion to the discipleship is not to be taken 
literally. When the event that lay at the foundation of the story took 
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place, a great impression would be made, no doubt; but people do not 
“turn to the Lord”? simply from hearing of marvels. Sharon is the 
country lying along the coast northward, and possessing a fertility in 
ancient times which the bleak hill country of the central lands could not 
boast. Many small communities probably dotted its beautiful slopes.— 
Verse 36, ‘‘Tabitha’’ is an Aramean word which, like the Greek 
‘ Dorcas,”’ means ‘‘ Gazelle.’”—‘‘Alms-deeds,’’ deeds of charity.—Verse 
38, The sending for Peter when the woman was dead seems an extra- 
ordinary thing unless in their grief the mourners sought his comfort. 
There was no previous story of raising from the dead by an apostle.— 
Verse 42, If Peter really raised a woman from the dead it was even more 
marvellous than curing Aéneas ; but early history is full of similar stories. 

SuGGESTIVE THoucuts.—(a) The most valuable thing the early 
preachers could do was to ‘‘ build up”’ the disciples into better ways of 
life, and to give them comfort of holy spirit. To heal a sick soul is 
more precious than to heal a palsied body. (6) Contrast the fame of 
warriors and kings with that of this otherwise unknown woman. She 
simply did what she could to clothe the poor and wretched about her; 
and thousands of societies throughout the world follow her example to-day, 
and use her name. This is the noblest fame, and. everyone may share 
such fame who will help others. 

QuEsTions.—(1) Show (on map) the extent now claimed for the 
church. (2) Find Foppa, Lydda, Sharon. What kind of country was 
the latter? (3) What 1s a Dorcas society? Why is it so called ? 


XVI.—PETER’S STRANGE VISION. (Acts x. 1-23.) 
Our Lresson.—The old order changeth, giving place to new. 


ScENE AND Persons.—Look northward along the coast from Joppa 
and you will find Czsarea, the great Gentile city of Palestine. It must 
be carefully distinguished from Czesarea Philippi which was visited by 
Jesus (Matt. xvi. 13), and which lay up among the sources of the Jordan 
under Mount Hermon. Our city was in the time of Peter a magnificent 
centre of busy life and commerce. Herod the Great built it on the site 
of a little village, and made it exceedingly valuable to sailors, for he 
constructed a large artificial harbour where ships could always ride 
safely at anchor. The coast sweeps southward from Carmel without a break, 
and there was no place nearer than Joppa (seventy miles away) where ships 
could land produce or embark passengers. In our day the landing at 
Joppa is exceedingly difficult owing to the shallows along the shore. 
Peter is said to have stayed at Joppa some long time. 

NoTES ON THE VERSES.—Ver. 1, ‘‘Cornelius’’ was a Roman by 
name, and as he belonged to the Italian band or ‘‘ cohort ’’ no doubt he 
had come with his troops from Rome itself. The centurion was an officer 
commanding one-sixth of a cohort. Ten cohorts made a legion. Ac- 
cording to the strength of the legion there might be at various times from 
fifty to a hundred men (nominally the latter) under each centurion. He 
was thus an officer of no great importance,—Ver. 2, ‘‘the ninth hour,” 
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three in the afternoon.—Ver. 6. The tanner’s house was by the sea-side ; 
probably out of the city bounds in accordance with the objectionable 
nature of his work.—Ver. 8, ‘‘ Rehearsed,’’ repeated.—Ver. 9. Their 
journey lay through Sharon, and being fairly level country they could get 
along quickly, and thus towards noon on the second day they came near 
the city.—Ver. 9, ‘‘ Sixth hour,”’ noon.—Ver. to, ‘‘ Trance.’’ We should 
now look on such a seizure as a sign of disease: in ancient times it was 
regarded as supernatural.—Ver. 14. In his dream Peter is said to have 
seen a motley crowd of beasts, some of which were forbidden as food by 
the laws of Moses, and these touching theothers would make all ‘‘unclean,”’ 
unfit for use by a pious Jew.—Ver. 15. The significant words are 
uttered which implied that the old distinctions of the law of Moses must 
no longer exist. Peter is said to be perplexed. Then come the messen- 
gers who emphasize for him (and for the readers of the book) the noble 
character of their master. So already we see the chief apostle taking the 
Gentile servants tolodge with him. The completion of the story is reserved. 

SuccEsTIVE THoucutTs.—(a) In our country we cannot estimate 
the power of such ideas as that which this vision was intended to abolish. 
Let us think of India with its many castes, so strictly divided that men 
will do anything rather than associate with those of another caste than 
their own. Outside of all the castes are the poor Pariahs, who are 
despised by all. The pious Jew looked upon himself as separated from 
all other men by the rules of his religion and the customs of his fore- 
fathers. It was a bold thing to tell a Jew that he must no longer look 
on Gentiles as ‘‘unclean.’’ Even to this day the fanatical Mahom- 
medans, who in some respects share Jewish customs and prejudices, look 
on the ordinary Christian traveller as a ‘‘dog,” with whom religion 
forbids them to associate. How foolish all this seems in the light of true 
Christian brotherhood, which includes all men as dear children of the 
one heavenly Father ! 

Questions.—(1) Find Caesarea (on map), and show the road to 
Foppa. (2) Who butlt this sea-port? What do you remember concern- 
ing him? (3) To what nation did Cornelius belong, and what was his 
vank in thearmy? (4) Whatwas Peter's vision, and what didit mean ? 


W. G. Tarranr. 


THE VOICE WITHIN. 
AN ADDRESS TO YOUNG WOMEN. 


ae things that we cannot see are greater than the things we see. 

Let us begin at the beginning of life, and think this out a little for 
ourselves. A little baby is born,—small and weak—it at once begins to 
acquire knowledge. At first the little fists clumsily wander here and 
there, but gradually they grow steady and skilful, till at length the infant 
learns to carry to its mouth anything that comes within its reach. 
Gradually it learns, too, that it has powers and feelings which it can 
exercise on those around it; it finds it can hit the table, and that the ~ 
table is not as soft as its mother’s cheek; it discovers that there is 
pleasure when milk and sugar are put into its mouth ; it learns, too, that 
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medicine is bitter, and that pins prick. So from the very first the baby 
begins to learn. When the two or three months grow into two or three 
years, the child discovers slowly, but undoubtedly, that it has two selves :— 
the one every one can see and touch, which we call the body, and the one 
no one:can see, which thinks and reasons, and which we call the soul. 

The body is your tool, your dwelling-house, your garment, but the 
soul is you yourself. Where did it come from? Where is it going to? 
Is there any Being greater than my soul into whose care I can confide it? 
Oh! how many anxious and desperate hearts all over the world are 
asking that question? And we know the answer. We have learned that 
God is not only our creator, but our Father. We belong to Him—part 
of His Being is within us. We inherit much from our earthly parents, 
and from a long chain of ancestors, but deep set, within every one of us, 
is part of our Heavenly Parent. Do you believe that? Let us think again. 

A great temptation comes to you. You are tempted to listen to 
flattering lips,—to words which you have no right to hear; you are 
tempted to disobey a law of the house or firm you are connected with ; 
you are tempted to tell a lie; to shirk a duty for the sake of a pleasure ; 
you are tempted in an exciting moment to forget your modesty and self- 
respect ; you are tempted to lose your temper, and to speak violently, 
Alas! which of us can say she has never yielded to some such temptation ? 
Now, tell me, did there not come over you after such a fall a sense of 
shame, of unworthiness; did you not feel discontented with yourself, 
reproachful and sad, as though a voice, not your own, had said to you, 
mournfully : ‘‘ You have done badly, and you could have done better ?”’ 
Or, to turn to a happier experience, have you ever resisted some of these 
temptations, denied yourself sweetness because it was forbidden fruit, 
stuck to your duty bravely when you found it hard, ruled your spirit, 
smothered your cross and angry words, thought of others instead of your- 
self? Tell me,—did not a sense of peace steal over you, as though the 
approval of one you care much for had whispered gently : ‘‘ My child, 
you have done well, | am well pleased.” 

Still think a little longer. There are other times when this hidden 
voice speaks ; not only in the times we have just been considering, after 
good or evil conduct, but before temptation has been yielded to, and 
before an opportunity for good has been made use of. Listen! A wrong 
act presents itselt to you ; it seems so little wrong, and is so very pleasant. 
The sun is shining, everything seems to give you liberty ; why be fettered ? 
‘Life is sweet, and I am young; why burden myself with scruples? 
The birds are singing, spring is here, why shouldn’t I doas I like?’”’ You 
are just on the point of yielding,—another moment, and away you would 
go—but what is this? did some one touch your arm? did some one speak 
your name? what is it? Some one has touched you, something within 
you has warned you. Thrice happy the girl who heeds the warning, and 
turns from the sunny temptation into the bare, straight path of duty. 

Or, it may be, an opportunity to do good appears,—an opportunity to 
speak a word for God and for goodness. You see a wrong thing done before 
your eyes, or you see an enquiring look in the face of a young companion 
that seems to ask for guidance, or you see a piece of disagreeable work 
that it would be a kindness to get up at once and do; you are inclined to 
let these opportunities pass ; you lack courage to condemn the wrong that 
you. see done or said. You lack sympathy with your young companion ; 
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you have your own troubles, you think ; you are tired and lazy, and do 
not fancy doing what you call ‘‘ other people’s work.” 

But what is it that urges you to speak and to act? You take up a 
book, you seize your work, you try to forget. But xo! something within 
you wll be heard; you can’t read, the words have no meaning; you 
can’t sew, your stitches are all irregular ; something says to you, ‘‘ Speak 
up ! don’t be a coward; have sympathy ; don’t be selfish.” 

But what account are we to give of all this? Whence comes this 
mysterious, speechless, and yet speaking voice? What ts 7t? We are 
not content to call it a ‘‘something,’’—we want to know more about it ;— 
and, thank God, we do know. It is the part of our Heavenly Father 
which He breathed into us with our new-born life. We are not as lonely 
as we thought we were. We carry about with us a companion, a guide ; 
for in our trembling, sinful hearts there lies a germ of divine life, a bit of 
heaven’s own blue, a bit of God our Father. 

If we could believe this always with all our strength, we should never 
feel deserted, and we should honour our own hearts as His dwelling-place, 
and be ashamed to admit within them anything unworthy or mean. We 
should be, in the divine sense of the word, possessed persons. But alas! 
we forget that God is with us, and sometimes we don’t believe it at all. 
How is it possible that God can think of me? I am so small and insig- 
nificant. He who guides the universe, holds up the stars, and directs 
nations,—what can He have to do with me, a struggling girl. We feel 
such atoms sometimes, solitary waifs in a crowded world. And when we 
are told what vast worlds there are besides this earth on which we live, 
when we look up at night and see the great planets, and try to think of 
the vastness of God’s universe, the thought w7// come: ‘‘ What are you, 
poor little weak mortal? Who cares for you?’’ Stop a moment—think 
again. Great and small are purely relative terms. Let me explain. 
The nursery floor looks a long walk to a baby who can only just stand; a 
week seems a desperately long time to a child of three years old ; a great 
task to one man isa small effort to another. So you see we use the 
words “ great’’ and ‘‘small’’ according to our capacity. To the great 
God there is nothing large in the mighty stars, there is nothing small in 
the grain of sand. He makes the insect’s wing as perfectly as the lion’s jaw. 
He nourishes the daisy as carefully as the lofty palm tree. Listen to the 
words of one who knew and loved the Father:—‘‘Are not two sparrows 
sold for afathing? and yet not one of them shall fall on the ground without 
your Father ; the very hairs of your head are all numbered. Fear not, 
therefore: ye are of more value than many sparrows.’’ Remembering 
these words never say ‘‘ There are so many people in the world, how can 
God think of me?’’ We may each be quite sure that we were made for a 
purpose, and that we are each His workmanship, and this wonderful sense 
of right and wrong which we carry within us is ove proof of our divine origin. 

These thoughts give us hope. God will train and enlighten your con- 
science if you will only let Him. Listen to its warnings,—talk with your 
own heart,—“‘ Be still and know that I am God.” And if through long 
neglect your heart says little to you, watch and wait and pray; and just 
as after a long illness the strength slowly comes back, so will revival of 
life return to your poor sick conscience, and you will find that ‘‘ God is in 
this place, though I knew it not,’’ 

A MInIsTER’s WIFE, 


<baa 


Ghavacter and Gonduct, 
VIII—MINOR VIRTUES. 


N addition to the virtues spoken of in previous lessons, each of which 
is essential to great and noble characters, and has so great an in- 
fluence on our conduct, there are others, of lesser importance, perhaps, 
but of much value nevertheless. I do not intend to treat them at 
length, because if you have thoroughly understood what has already 
been taught, you will at once see that most of them are closely connected 
with one or other of the elements of character we have been considering. 
The generous man, the man ready to do acts of kindness to his inferiors, 
will have little difficulty in showing kindness to animals. The same spirit 
that induces him to act generously in the one case, will cause him to 
recognise the rights of dumb animals, to treat them with much of the 
consideration that he is prepared to show towards his fellows. Cruelty 
is impossible to a man of noble character, and, intentionally at least, 
such a man would never act cruelly to one of the lower animals. 

Of what may be called Minor Virtues, we may mention Punctuality, 
Cleanliness, Order. So far as other persons are concerned the punctual 
man is one who commands much respect. They feel that he can be 
depended on. If he promises to do anything, or to be at a particular 
place at acertain time, you may feel sure that he will fulfil it. This 
certainly enables us to work with a sense of security. As we, are able to 
depend on the light of day, and to make our arrangements for work 
accordingly, so when we are dealing with a punctual man, we can settle 
what we will do or refrain from doing in full reliance that our arrange- 
ments will not be disturbed. The unpunctual boy in school either puts 
the whole class out of working order, or he himself loses some of the 
advantages he would gain by being there to time. The unpunctual clerk 
or servant does not act honestly or justly to his employer, and so strongly 
is this felt that in some large businesses, want of punctuality is severely 
punished. 

Nearly everyone will readily admit that Cleanliness is a virtue. 
To a very large extent our health depends on keeping our bodies clean. 
Healthiness of mind depends somewhat on healthiness of body, and 
character is greatly influenced by the condition of our minds. In low 
stages of civilization we find that but little attention is paid to cleanliness, 
but as we get higher in the scale of life we find that it is more 
thought of. The habitually dirty man naturally accustoms himself to 
his surroundings, and body and mind are alike affected. There are 
some occupations in which men, and women too, get very dirty: it must 
not be thought that they are therefore debasing, but anyone so employed, 
who does not care to get rid of the dirt when he can, is likely to become 
debased. It was, I think, John Wesley who said that ‘Cleanliness is 
next to Godliness,’ and he was right. Godliness, or goodness, without 
cleanliness is of little purpose. Some of the old hermits used to think 
that by keeping themselves and their habitations filthy, they were 
serving God, but men have outgrown that superstition. 

Order is closely connected with Self-control. ‘‘ Let all things be done 
decently and in order,’’ says Paul. Regularity, constancy, and reliability 
are the great characteristics of God’s laws, Without them there would be 
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no dependence to be placed on anything. Just think of the mischievous 
effects produced by disorder. In school, in society, in the ordinary 
affairs of life we can see how necessary it is for things to go on orderly, 
and how bad it is if there is disorder. It is the duty of those who have 
to deal with disorder to try and remove the causes of it. In school it 
sometimes happens that certain regulations or methods lead to disorder ; 
it is better to alter these than to punish the disorderly, though that may 
be necessary, too, sometimes. In society the disorderly people are often 
called criminals; we should try to remove the causes of crime where we 
can. Prevention is better than cure. Much disorder, however, arises 
from want of self-control. If we possess this we have what will promote 
order. 
RICHARD BARTRAM. 
(End of the Series.) 
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HE Sunday School Association had not been many years established 
before it became apparent that the practical assistance it could 
render to schools scattered all over the country was, compared with what 
they needed, and what the Association desired, alike intermittent and 
inadequate. 

Beyond forming a centre for receiving and imparting information, 
furnishing class-books for the children, and manuals for teachers, tabu- 
lating school statistics, and holding annual and other meetings for 
conference and the promotion of closer union, the Association felt itself 
hardly sufficiently in touch with the schools to be able to meet their 
every-day wants, fan the flame of religious zeal, and inspire the teachers 
to never-ceasing efforts for the continued success of the cause they were 
engaged in. 

Thus, early coming to the knowledge of how limited their action must 
necessarily be, the Committee of the Association—which we may fairly 
call the Parent Association, having its head-quartersin London—proceeded 
to do what they could to encourage the formation of local societies in 
districts where a number of schools lay within easy distance of each other. 
They were all the more disposed to do this, seeing the great success 
which had attended the lead taken by the Manchester Association in 
this direction. One great advantage in such local union was immediately 
apparent—school visitors could be appointed who would bring to the 
notice of teachers the newest class-books, and impart to them any in- 
formation which their experience of other schools might enable them to 
give, offering at the same time to the consideration of superintendents 
and others, such plans to meet special difficulties as they had seen 
successfully adopted elsewhere. 

The Manchester Association had been peculiarly fortunate in securing 
the services as school visitor of Mr. Travers Madge, the charm of whose 
presence, and the devout and earnest spirit which he threw into the work, 
made his entrance into the schools at once an elevating influence, a 
practical advent of usefulness, and a never-failing source of delight. 

The teachers of some of the London Sunday schools, hearing of the 
good that was being effected at Manchester under this method of local 
association and school visiting, met on the 27th November, 1848, at the 
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Domestic Mission Station, Chapel Street, Cripplegate, with the view to 
inaugurate a similar society for the metropolis. The Carter Lane 
teachers assembled in great force, and were especially zealous in pro- 
moting the effort. The writer of this article was requested to act as 
secretary, pro tem., and to write to Mr. Madge for such information as 
to the working of the Manchester Association as might be useful in 
establishing a similar society in London. Mr. Madge wrote, in reply, 
very fully on the subject, and urged the formation of the proposed 
Association without reserve or delay. Another meeting was therefore 
called on the 18th December following, at the same place, and the plan 
at once assumed shape; rules were drawn up, the union of schools was 
to be named the London Auxiliary Sunday School Association,* and 
the writer was elected honorary secretary. There were but five schools 
besides those of the two missions, to form the association at its commence- 
ment, and all these joined. Mr., now Sir James Clarke Lawrence, Mr. 
Joseph T. Preston, and Mr. T. Chatfeild Clarke were amongst the earliest 
visitors. All these were teachers in the Carter Lane school. Indeed, 
although the meetings of the Association were held at one of the missions, 
the Carter Lane teachers were the soul and centre of the movement, and 
one has only to mention the names of such families as the Lawrences, 
Nettlefolds, Prestons, and Chamberlains, the young members of whom 
threw themselves heartily into the cause, without at once being assured 
of the accession of strength the London Sunday schools derived from the 
congregation then meeting at Carter Lane, just under the shadow ot St. 
Paul’s, with good Dr. Hutton as its pastor. 

Amongst the most active of those who have passed away, and who 
rendered such good help in the early days of the association, there is a 
chastened pleasure in-remembering such names as Henry J. Preston, 
Wm. Notcutt Green, Edward Wright, Henry Nesbitt, Samuel Copping, 
William Simons, Robert Clarke, and the Rev. Wm. Vidler. Foremost, 
however, amongst those who interested themselves in forming the associa- 
tion and watching its growth was the late Mr. Henry Enfield. He was 
not a teacher himself, but by his influence in enlisting such men as Mr. 
John Lalor, Mr. Wm. Case, and the Revs. John James Tayler, and Dr. 
Sadler in the work of the Association, and being ever ready to help it 
with his mature advice, those of the teachers who still survive, hold his 
memory and his services in the greatest esteem and regard. 

Also amongst those who more or less aided the Association, its records 
mention with respect the names of the Revs. Thos. Madge, Dr. Hutton, 
J. Calrow Means, William Vidler, Dr. Harrison of Brixton, Dr. Crom- 
well of Newington Green, and Benjamin Mardon of Worship Street. 

First, however, amongst those to whom the Association owes the most 
lasting debt of gratitude, stand the names of the Rev. J. J. Tayler and 
Mr. Richard H. Hutton. For many months these gentlemen, the latter 
succeeding the former, met the teachers for an hour on Sunday mornings, 
from twelve to one o'clock, and read and expounded to them portions of 
New Testament history. These were golden days for the teachers at 
Chapel Street and Worship Street, who, being nearest to the place of 
meeting, were enabled most to benefit by the priceless instruction, and 
no less kindly presence and sympathy of men of such high standing, 
learning, and ability. 

* Now the London Sunday School Society, of which Mr. Wade is President.—Ea. 
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From time to time series of monthly lectures were projected, in which 
the London ministers mainly took part; several of these lectures were 
reprinted from the /nquitrer newspaper, whose editor has, from the very 
commencement of the Association, always most generously given full 
reports of its meetings, and opened the columns of his paper to the 
discussion of the best interests of the schools and teachers. 

Deputations of the committee were from time to time sent out to call 
upon the ministers, and other influential members of the London 
congregations, to get them to take a livelier interest in the work of the 
Sunday school, and especially to induce them to establish schools in 
connéction with chapels where none then existed. These deputations 
met at first with varying success, and a truthful narrative demands it to 
be recorded that the responses elicited were not always encouraging. 
One or two sprang to the appeal, joined the movement, and became 
‘‘of it;’’ a few professed to be ‘‘ with it,’” but did not get beyond the 
expression of kindly good wishes; some directly opposed it on the 
sectarian ground, and others because they thought it the duty of every 
parent to undertake the religious teaching of his own child. 

By keeping the subject, however, constantly before the congregations, 
and being greatly aided by such men as Henry J. Preston and Wm. 
Notcutt Green, whose zealous labours for the cause were as effective as 
ceaseless, Sunday schools gradually grew and multiplied, and as a 
younger generation arose, and the students of Manchester New College, 
following the noble example of their professors (Dr. Martineau himself 
becoming a Sunday school superintendent), took kindly to the work, public 
sentiment improved, and it got to be considered that for a church to be 
without a Sunday school was not good, and somehow reflected on the 
operative sincerity of its faith, till now, the committee have the satis- 
faction of knowing that there is not a congregation in London which they 
can hope directly to influence, but has its Sunday school, or, what in 
one case is considered its equivalent, an afternoon service for children. 

The main work of the Society now centres in efforts to improve the 
condition, rather than extend the number of Sunday schools, as there is 
not much fear that any new church will be built without making provision 
for the religious education of its own children and those of its immediate 
neighbourhood. Not only are their moral and religious wants more fully 
recognised, but the building accommodation which is now provided for 
them would have astonished and delighted the teachers of former days. 

The Society is now in its thirty-ninth year, it is stronger than it 
ever was before; there is the ring of a healthy tone about it; the younger 
ministers, and with them, as might be expected, a larger following of the 
younger laity, are zealously engaging in the work, and it is now happily 
recognised, more fully than heretofore, that the highest interests of 
the Sunday school accord with those of the church; for the more devout 
and pure-minded the youth of the former, the better members of the 
latter are they likely to become, and the old divine was never more right 
than when he urged upon young people 

“To seek the Lord betimes, and choose 
The path of heavenly truth ; 
For earth affords no lovelier sight 
Than a religious youth.” 


I. M. WapeE, 


